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¢ Opening Move 


With an emphasis firmly on "move." 

To say that the last couple of months have been hectic would be 
like saying James Earl Jones has an OK voice. Alert readers will have 
noticed the change in the masthead. That's right, I've moved. Which is to 
say, I've gone and bought myself a house. 

Please, no applause-- just throw money. Lots of it. 'Cause I'm sure 
to need it in the coming months as I discover all the joys-- and expenses-- of 
being a homeowner. I'll spare you all the grisly details of how I had to deal 
with the seller from Hell. Just take my word-- it wasn't pretty. Meanwhile, I 
still haven't unpacked everything. A mountain of boxes surround me. "A 
scattered heap of boxes" would be more accurate. And a good number of 
them are full of games. On the bright side, when I finally do get everything 
unpacked, I'll have a really nifty gaming area and lots more room for storing 
my games. Housewarming gifts are cheerfully accepted at the above 
address, so don't stop writing. 

A side effect of the move and house hunt has been a lack of gaming 
time. Lamentable, to be sure, but eminently understandable. New games are 
just about to make their appearances in the wake of Origins and GenCon, but 
as I write this I find myself with a dilemma: the absence of new domestic 
games about which to write. To make matters worse, the eagerly awaited 
batch of European games just recently arrived and I've barely had a chance 
to crack their shrinkwrap. Oh, the agony! 

All of which is in the way of an apology to readers who find this 
issue's content to be a little different or less timely than usual. Not that I'm 
unearthing any relics here, mind you-- but I do prefer to be more cutting 
edge than was possible this issue. On the brighter side, this issue features a 
number of reviews from people other than myself! This is a wonderful 
trend (at least, I hope it will become a trend) which I support and fully 
intend to continue. No need to ask first-- just send in the review and there's 
an exceedingly good chance it'll see print in these pages. 

Sincere apologies to people whose subscriptions and inquiries have 
languished for a few weeks in the wake of my move. I feel just awful about 
how long it's taken me to act on them, and hope you'll forgive me. I'll try to 
be more punctual now that I'm settling in. 

Incidentally, a hearty congratulations to Mark Green who's off to 
France to get married. Couldn't have happened to a nicer chap. Those of us 
who have had the pleasure of shopping at Mark's store will miss 3 cheerful 
good humor and gregarious service, but he assures me that Just es is 
being left in capable hands. On behalf of all the Game Report s whom 
you've helped in the past, Mark: Cheers! 

There are already a number of games I'm hoping to revic . t 
issue, and a couple of early articles have come in from outside sourc. If 
the mailbag is as bountiful as it was for this issue, we may break the si.. -en 
page barrier next time. To make up for the delay in getting this issue out the 
door, I'm striving for a shorter gap between this issue and #3.1 Then again, 
Murphy has a way of foiling such plans. With luck, you'll see me again 
around Thanksgiving! 

- Peter Sarrett, Editor 0 


‘Gaming Tidbits 
Two re-releases headline this installment 
of news. Parker Brothers' Boggle is one of the 
best word games of all time, but it was surpassed 
by its larger brother Big Boggle. Alas, the latter 
has been out of print for some time, and over the 
past few years I've rescued quite a few copies from 
thrift stores to pass on to worthy homes. Now, 
word-lovers rejoice! Parker has reissued Big 
Boggle under the name of Boggle Master. At 
last, everyone can stretch their word-finding 
muscles in a 5x5 grid of letter cubes, no longer 
confined to the measly 4x4 domain of Boggle. 
Milton Bradley's Liar's Dice was a great 
game which just didn't catch on with the masses 
(despite winning Germany's 1993 Game of the 
Year award). Now University Games brings us 
Perudo which, although different, is clearly a 
branch from the same tree. This set includes 
different colors of dice for each player and only 
requires the loss of one die at a time for losing a 
challenge. Most significantly, Perudo has 
dispensed with the game board. Odd, since this is 
what really made Liar's Dice worth buying. If 
you're not going to use a board, why not just 
cobble together your own set from the multitude 
of dice you probably have lying around? I 
suppose that's why I'm not in marketing. 
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The Game Report (TGR) is a roughly 
quarterly magazine/newsletter for board, 
party, card, and dice game enthusiasts. 
Role playing gamers and wargamers have 
enjoyed a variety of publications catering to 
their needs, while the general gaming 
community has been largely ignored. The 
Game Report aims to fill this void. 


Letters, articles, reviews, classified ads, 
rules variations and other submissions are 


always welcomed, preferably in IBM format. 


Submissions are also accepted in plain 
ASCII format via Internet email to 
peter@connected.com. The Game Report 
is intended to be a forum wherein game 
enthusiasts can exchange information with 
people who share their interests. 
Contributions from readers are the lifeblood 
of the 'zine. Please, don't be bashful-- drop 
us a line and let us know what you're 
thinking. 


The Game Report costs $2.50 per issue or 
$8.00 for four issues, which includes 


postage to anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. Rates in other countries are $3.25 


per issue or $12.00 for four. Subscribers 
should send checks made out to Peter 
Sarrett (in U.S. currency) or cash (at your 
own risk, U.S. dollars only) to: 


Peter Sarrett 
1920 N. 49th St. 
Seattle, WA 98103 USA 


The price of subscriptions just cover the 
cost of producing the ‘zine-- nobody's 
making any money on this. If you picked 
this issue up somewhere and like what you 
see, please subscribe to help ensure the 
'zine's survival. And while you're at it, why 
not tell your friends about TGR? A 
subscription would make a perfect gift... 


Note: Unless specified otherwise, all 
reviews and articles in The Game Report 
were written by Peter Sarrett. Contents of 
TGR are copyright 1994 by the authors. 
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* Pick Two 


This review is going to be short and sweet, just like the game it's 
about. Games Magazine voted Pick Two "Best Word Game of 1993." That 
was recommendation enough for me to check it out. Pick Two has since 
skyrocketed onto my 5+ list faster than any game in history but Magic. 
Granted, its short play time made it easy to get a lot of games in... 

Pick Two consists of a gaggle of thin plastic tiles, each with a letter 
and a point value (plus some wild tiles which may be used as any letter). 
These are all shuffled face down in the center of the table and everyone 
picks eight to begin with. Someone says, "Go!" and everyone flips their 
tiles over and races to assemble them into words, crossword-style. That is, 
if you use the tiles to make more than one word, each word must be 
connected to another and all adjacent tiles 
must form real words reading left-to-right or 
top-to-bottom. Look, if you don't understand 
what crossword-style means, you're reading 
the wrong ‘zine. 

As soon as someone incorporates all 
his letters into a crossword, he calls out, "Pick 
Two!" Everyone stops what they're doing and 
all players, including the one who called out, 
draw two more tiles. When everyone has their 
new tiles, play resumes with players trying to incorporate their new tiles into 
their crossword. "Good" letters might be able to be dropped right into a 
player's crossword structure. Difficult letters might require disassembling 
part of a crossword, shuffling letters around and creating different words 
than before, which is perfectly fine. 

As soon as someone has used all of his tiles, he calls out "Pick 
Two" and everyone draws two more tiles... and so on until there are no more 
tiles to draw. At this point the game ends when someone uses all of his tiles, 
and everyone totals the value of all their unused tiles. The lowest score after 
five rounds is the winner. 

A round of Pick Two takes only a couple of minutes to play, faster 
even than a round of Boggle. A series of good draws can result in rapid-fire 
calls of "Pick Two," keeping the game moving at a frenetic pace. The game 
tends to be self-balancing, though, as inevitably a player's luck turns sour 
and a Q turns up to stop him dead in his tracks, forcing a hasty dissection of 
a crossword. We always go around the table and have everyone read their 
words aloud at the end of the game-- but then, we're the types who value the 
use of creative, more unusual words over winning. 

Like most word games, Pick Two is child's play to learn. Unlike 
many word games, Pick Two takes very little time to play. Its speed and 
simplicity are the core of its charm, but the reason it became so popular in 
our group is because it's also a lot of fun. 

Pick Two requires a lot of table space-- crosswords tend to sprawl 
in unexpected directions. For a more compact game, try CountDown with 
the same equipment: draw 20 tiles and form a crossword in 60 seconds; each 
tile scores once per word in which it is used, and the highest score wins. 

Pick Two is apparently only available through mail order. Which 
is probably just as well, since the horrendous box design might have 
actually dissuaded me from buying it in a store. As it was, the folks at Tah 
Dah got the game into my hands a scant four days after I ordered it. And it 
hasn't gathered a speck of dust since. e) 


Pick Two 

From: Tah Dah 
1-800-477-7143 

Cost: $1795 


Players: 2-6 
Time: 5-30 min. 
Type: Word 
Skill 5 


Complexity: 2 
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a Rette Sich Wer Kann (Every Man For Himself) 


The general consensus on Rette Sich Wer 
Kann, a game by the same folks who brought us Favoriten 
(TGR 2.1) and Flusspiraten, is that it's one of those games that 
you either love or you hate. I'm not sure I agree with that 
consensus, but if I had to choose a side I'd definitely be in the 
“love" camp. Not since Junta has there been a game so 
deliciously nasty, elevating the "screw the other guy” mentality 
to an art form while simultaenously keeping tensions low and 
letting everyone have a good time. 

In Rette Sich Wer Kann, you've had the bad luck (or 
bad travel agent) to set sail on a doomed vessel. Desert Island 
Games veterans will find the situation eerily familiar. While 
cruising on the high seas, disaster strikes and the ship goes 
down. Fortunately for all aboard, there are ample lifeboats for 
everyone. All you have to do is climb in and help row to the 
relative safety of some nearby islands. But the lifeboats weren't 
kept in very good repair, and they're prone to leaks... 

Everyone starts with two big colored wooden pieces-- 
let's call them mates-- and a number of smaller 
like-colored wooden pieces we'll call sailors 
(the captain, of course, went down with his 
ship). To make things simple, collectively we'll 
call both types seamen. Three islands loom on 
the horizon, each of which awards a different 
number of points to seamen who land there 
safely (with mates always outscoring sailors on 
the same island). The game begins with one 
more lifeboat than there are players (each boat 
being a different color). Players take turns placing their 
seamen into lifeboats. Each boat can accomodate up to seven 
seamen, and any number of colors can share the same boat. 
Some seamen may not survive the trip. Since mates get more 
votes and are worth more points than sailors, it's advisable to 
try to "protect" your mates by having at least one of your 
sailors in the same boats with them. Once everyone's aboard, 
the real fun begins as boats start to spring leaks. 

Fortunately, only one boat springs a leak each turn. 
But which one? Rette Sich Wer Kann is an extremely 
democratic game. Decisions such as this are determined by 
majority vote. Each player comes equipped with a voting 
wheel (the frame for which must be carefully assembled using 
a hard-to-handle two-sided stickum sheet). By turning the 
wheel, players can bring different colors into view in the 
frame's window. These are revealed simultaneously, and 
whichever color boat gets the most votes also gets a leak 

If the boat has a vacancy, that space is simply filled in 
with a water marker. But if the boat is full, space must be 
made. Someone's got to be pitched overboard-- and that means 
another vote. This time, only players who have seamen in the 
leaking boat may vote. Each voter's choice counts once for 
every sailor she has in the boat, and twice for every mate. The 
color receiving the most votes must toss one of his seamen 
overboard, becoming shark-bait and leaving the game. Now 
you see why I recommended keeping your mates company-- if 


Players: 3-6 
Time: 45-60 min. 
Type: Family 


Skill: 9 


Rette Sich Wer Kann 
From: Waller Muller 
Cost: $40.00 


Complexity: 5 


you should lose a vote and have only a mate on board, you 
must feed him to the fishes. If you also had a sailor in the boat, 
you could sacrifice him instead. 

Now comes one final vote to determine which of the 
lifeboats gets to move forward. Only one may do so per turn. 
All players participate in this election, each having one vote. 
The winning boat moves closer to safety (it only takes three 
moves to get to an island). If the boat reaches land, all its 
seamen come ashore and score points for their owners. 

To add a little spice to the voting, players have access 
to a wild card. Instead of voting for a color, players can set 
their wheels to show a sailor's hat. If only one player shows a 
hat, the outcome of the vote is ignored and that player decides 
the vote’s winner. If more than one hat show up, they cancel 
each other out and are ignored. Hats are powerful tools, but 
each player only has three of them per game. You use one up 
even if your hat gets cancelled by someone else's. Using these 
wisely is crucial to victory. Don't be surprised if you find 
yourself playing a hat simply to prevent 
someone else, who you suspect will also play a 
hat, from being able to decide the outcome of a 
vote. It hurts, but it's sometimes necessary. 

Lastly comes the brilliant twist which makes 
this game really work. Your seamen are a 
skittish lot, and other lifeboats always seem 
safer than the ones they're in. Players must now 
in turn choose one seaman to abandon ship. 
When all players have done so, each chooses a 
different ship to climb back into-- in reverse order. So the 
person who bails out last gets to choose their new ship first, and 
the first one out is the last one back in. You're not allowed to 
get back into the same ship you left, so if all other ships fill up, 
a seaman can drown. Without this simple rule the game would 
quickly stagnate. Because of it, alliances constantly shift as 
players who voted against each other suddenly wind up sharing 
a boat and common goals. A player's voting block can be 
broken up when he’s forced to send a seamen swimming next 
door, perhaps to the very boat he just voted to spring a leak. 

The log, a marker indicating which player moves first 
and breaks tied votes, now passes clockwise and play continues 
with a new vote to determine the location of the next leak. Ifa 
boat ever has more leaks in it than seamen, it sinks with all 
hands. The game ends when all boats have either sunk or 
reached safety, at which point the highest score wins. 

Rette Sich Wer Kann is tremendous fun to play, but I 
find its scoring system to be a major drawback. Scores are 
usually very close, and it's far too easy for people to tie, which 
is somewhat unsatisfactory in a game like this. But then (and 
this is uncharacteristic of me), I suppose winning is secondary 
to malicious fun in this game. Who cares if you win as long as 
you get to pitch your buddies overboard! 

The equipment, by the way, is of a quality we've come 
to expect from German games. The boats and seamen are all 
solid wood. The seamen fit nicely in holes drilled into the 
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boats. Be prepared to spend fifteen minutes to a half hour 
assembling the voting wheels when you get the game. You 
have to mess around with some finnicky double-sided rubbery 
stickum adhesive things, and if you make a mistake you're in 
trouble. So it's best to take the time to do it right. 

It's important during play to keep track of who has the 
log. This player has the power to break ties, and this can be 
crucial. Try to ally yourself with the log-bearer whenever 
possible, thus increasing your chances of being in a safe boat or 
a boat which advances. If you can manage to time your riskier 
plays for turns when you have the log, so much the better. 

Rette Sich Wer Kann has some of the same elements 
of Adel Verpflichtet, in that players make decisions 
simultaneously and base their decisions on what they think 
other players are going to do. Unlike Adel, this game tosses in 
the opportunity to influence other players’ actions through 
negotiation, wheedling, and veiled promises. 

Meta-strategy seems particularly important in this 
game. The tendency tends to be to gang up on the leader, 
making it a not necessarily great thing to be in the first ship to 
come to shore. If there's a choice amongst two or three players 
to toss overboard, who do you think's going to go: the player 
with the most men already scoring points on an island, or a 
player with fewer points already in the bank? If you land early 
with too many men, expect to fight an upstream battle for the 
rest of the game. A better strategy seems to be to hold back 
early on, get everyone's ire directed at another player, and then 
land all your sailors in the endgame. Assuming you can keep 
them alive and their boats afloat. Hey, I didn't say it'd be easy. 

The process of playing is great fun, even if the whole 
package ultimately falls short as a game because of the scoring 
system. Some people have questioned its replayability, and I 
can see how it might get tiring to play with the same group of 
people. But change the people around and you change the 
dynamics, and Rette Sich Wer Kann seems to instantly appeal 
to new players. A word of warning, though: it's definitely not a 
game to play with people who hold grudges. If you can't laugh 
as you sink to the bottom of Davy Jones' Locker, you'd better 
stick to Scrabble. | 


¢ Plague and Pestilence 


rebiewed by Ken Tidtwell 


Plague and Pestilence is a light beer and pretzels card 
game that reminds me of Nuclear War [What is it about these 
macabre subjects which lend themselves to this type of game, 
anyway? - Ed.|. Each player is issued a set of population 
points (abbreviated 'PPs' on the cards which we pronounce 
"peeps”) which represent the people of a medieval city. Each 
player is also dealt a hand of cards which may help preserve or 
increase your population or deplete the populations of your 
opponents. There are two types of cards: suns and rats. Suns 
are beneficial and are normally played on oneself. A sun may 
bring a bumper harvest or trade center which boosts population, 
a pied piper who tempts people away from other cities, or a 
home improvement like sewers or city walls which boost 


population and help keep out the rats. The rat cards bring death 
and destruction to other players’ cities. Rats may be disasters 
like droughts or famine which kill outright, even more 
destructive like fires and earthquakes which kill people and 
destroy improvements, or wars which pit two others players 
against each other in a struggle bringing woe to both. A small 
number of sun cards may be used to reverse the effects of rats 
(such as the infamous Pope on a Rope cards) but usually the 
target city has no choice but to gather up the bodies. 

At the start of the game the world enjoys an age of 
prosperity. On her turn each player rolls two dice and consults 
a small chart to see how many 
peeps have arrived in her city that 
turn. Then cards are drawn to 
bring her hand up to six. She then 
plays one card, be it rat or sun, 


Plague & Pestilence 


Hillary's Toy Box 
Cost: $15 


and resolves that card's effects. At Players: 2-4 Time: 15-30 min. 


some point during the game a 
player will draw the Death Ship. 
This signifies the plague arriving 
in the land and an end to the good 
times. 


Type: Card 


Skill: 3 Complexity: 3 


The Death Ship must be played immediately upon 
being drawn. It costs the target city ten peeps and begins the 
age of plague. The charts showing die roll results are flipped 
from Prosperity to Plague and from then on each die roll 
reduces the peep count of your city. The player with the last 
city with survivors staggering about is declared the winner. 

The game is quick, taking about twenty minutes to 
play, and very easy to learn. It has a lot of the same fiendish 
humor found in Nuclear War with none of the endless waiting 
around for the right missle to launch your warheads. The 
artwork on the cards is top-notch. It is styled after medieval 
woodcuts and features hair-raising renditions of Death in all his 
bony glory. My favorite is the image of Drought, a dry, 
leather-covered skeleton with a few stray hairs still sticking to 
its head, grabbing a bucket of water out of a serf's hands and 
drinking it all down in one go. A bit of trivia: the chap 
petitioning the Pope on the Papal Indulgence card is in fact 
Tray Green, one of the game's designers. 

Game play is interesting. It's very tempting to spend 
the whole game bashing the other cities with rats. But if one 
player manages to play and hold onto a civic improvement of 
some sort early in the game, their population will be much 
larger when the plague comes and their chances of winning 
increase dramatically. In the first few games we've played I've 
also noticed a tension between slowing down the plague 
attrition by adding civic improvements versus speeding the 
death of your opponents by playing rats. It's a very tricky call 
and a few bad roils near the end can leave you with an empty 
city. My current belief is that in the second half of the game 
your real enemy is the plague and limiting its effect is the 
shortest path to victory. 

Hillary's Toy Box have only produced 500 copies of 
Plague and Pestilence and at $14.95 each it's a must-buy in my 
book. It can be acquired directly from the maker, but ask your 
local game store first. 0 
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*SQEAMING LAGLES 


DEVIEWLD DY YDIS GOULD 


Tactical combat games are not my cup of tea. | admit I 
like an occasional bout of Richthofen's War, but if you were to 
give me five hundred die-cut markers with combat numbers in 
the corners and open out a map of an obscure part of Europe 
divided into hexagons in front of me, then I would probably 
react by going downstairs and trying to find someone to join me 
in a game of Scotland Yard. Or Screaming Eagles. 

Milton Bradley's Screaming Eagles can be described 
as a tactical combat game, but there are no hexes or die-cut 
counters. The map has no terrain and each player has only two 
jet fighters to worry about. It plays in under an hour, and the 
rules can be completely understood by a seven-year-old the first 
time you teach it to her. Yet this fast-playing, risk-rewarding 
game has enough interesting strategies and important decisions 
to keep it ranking among my favorite quick two-player games 
for the past six or seven years. 

The board is a rectangular grid, like a chessboard with 
a few extra rows and columns, which has been squeezed so that 
all the squares have become diamond shaped. It is turned so 
that travelling forward means going along a 
diagonal from point to point of the diamonds, 
and a few spaces have been removed from the 
corners. The jets are very nice plastic models 
in blue and tan, mounted on clear plastic 
stands. Each player also has two plane 
displays in thick cardboard with peg holes for 
marking damage to the planes, as well as 
keeping track of ammunition and flares left. 
There are also two sets of dice: four red dice 
for determining whether your shots have hit their target, and 
four black dice for movement and for finding what part of your 
plane was damaged. 

You and your opponent fly side-by-side in the same 
direction. The jets can only move forward, forward-left, or 
forward-right. To start each round, both players decide in 
advance what both of their planes will be doing, and put a card 
face down for each plane. The cards say whether the jet will be 
moving forward-left, forward-right, or straight forward, and 
whether you will roll one, two, or four dice for movement. 
After all four cards have been played, the first player flips up 
one card and moves that plane according to the card played. 
Then the second player decides which of his two planes to 
move, and flips up that card and moves. Then the first player 
moves his other plane, and the second player moves his other 
plane. Then the round is over, and the first player for this round 
becomes the second player for the next round. 

You may fire at another jet either before or after you 


move, but not both times, and you may only fire at a plane that 
is in front of you. This makes sneaking up behind your 
opponent very important, and the board lets you do that by a 
clever system wherein you go off the far end of the board and 
loop around to a number-coded space on the near end. The 
movement dice also reduce the amount of luck involved in 
estimating where you will end up, because they only have 
numbers one, two, and three, repeated twice. So if you roll two 
dice, you know you will be moving between two and six spaces, 
with the most likely roll being four. There are three ways to 
fire. Long range missiles roll four dice (These dice have the 
numbers zero, two, and five, so you can always miss...) and may 
fire at any plane in its front cone of fire. Medium range 
missiles are the same, but only roll three dice. Each plane only 
gets three Medium and two Long range missiles, so use them 
wisely. You also get eight cannon rounds, and these may be 
reloaded. However, cannon rounds may only be fired in a 
straight line forward-left, forward, or forward-right, and only 
roll two dice. This makes exact positioning much more 
important. Each plane also gets two flares, which you may use 
before the dice are rolled when someone is shooting a long or 
medium range missile at you (but not a cannon round). If you 
use a flare, then you may remove the highest die after they are 
rolled, frequently resulting in a miss. 

Tactics are fast and tense, as both players 
loop around, trying to come up right behind 
the opponent, while avoiding overshooting and 
finding their plane directly in the enemy's 
sights. Alternating first player means that you 
can sometimes move the same jet twice in a 
row, which can be devastating if you were able 
to position yourself behind another plane, or it 
can be a lifesaver if your last maneuver put 
you right in front of the enemy. Damage is 
simplistic, but it works well. The most common place to hit is 
the wing, but it takes four wing hits to shoot down a plane. The 
most difficult to hit are the fuel tank or the cockpit, but one hit 
there is all that's needed. It usually takes four or five hits to 
shoot down a plane, but you can do it in one, so the excitement 
stays high. There's nothing more satisfying than being ina 
desperate situation, when one of your planes has been shot 
down and both of your enemies are shooting at your last plane, 
and then making that lucky cockpit shot on his undamaged jet 
to even up the game! 

This isn't a very accurate simulation of jet warfare (I've 
never seen jets do that many loop-the-loops), and gamers who 
are into realistic battle simulation would turn up their noses 
instantly. What it is, is a fast, fun, quick, head-to-head game 
that's easy to get out and start when you've got a half an hour 
and can't think of anything else to fill the time that wouldn't be a 
major strain on the cerebrum. Easy without being totally 
mindless, Screaming Eagles is a nice light filler. 


Screaming Eagles 
From: Milton Bradley 

Cost: $15 Players: 2 
Time: 45 min. 

Type: Family Strategy 

Skill: 4 Complexity: 4 


Coming next issue: Holiday season bonanza! 
Deadline for submissions: Nov. 1 
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¢ Downfall 


review by Kris Gould 

There are a lot of abstract strategy games for two 
players that are much simpler than chess, and look interesting 
when you first pick them up; Exit, Steppe, Overboard, 
Shuttles, In The Dark, Mage Stones, Nevo, Connections, 
Kensington, Meggido, ... the list goes on ... And some of them 
end up being real gems that you want to play again and again. 
But a lot of them, especially the ones with the snazzier 
equipment and simpler rules, end up falling flat, like playing 
endless games of tic-tac-toe with a five-year-old who has just 
discovered the game. So when I saw Golden 
Games' new one, called Downfall, I was 
tempted to give it a miss. It obviously fell 
into the "neat equipment, almost no rules" 
category, so I had to go down the games aisle 
of Toys R Us twice before I finally picked it 
up. After all, the equipment is so cool! 

I was at least right about the rules. 
All I had to do was set it up, and immediately 
the two kids I was with (ages eight and six) 
started playing before I told them how. And the equipment 
really is fun to play with. The board (frame? main game 
piece?) is a large molded plastic item that stands upright on a 
base between the two players, so you can't see what is 
happening on your opponent's side. Each player has five 
brightly colored disks which he must get to drop, in order, into 
the tray at the bottom. The frame has five dials with notches 
cut in them just big enough for the disks to fall into, and by 
turning the dials you can catch a disk from the dial or chute 
above and drop it into the open notch of the dial below or 
beside it. So the disks move from dial to dial to dial aided by 
gravity, and finally drop from the fifth dial into the tray below. 

Play is quite simple. The disks are numbered one 
through five, and they are put into the 
beginning chute in that order. Just turn 
one dial (and only one) as far as you want 
to on your turn. You may want to turn it 
further than a complete circle, since it is 
possible to turn a dial so it picks up a disk 
from the beginning chute, drops into dial 
number two, then picks up the next disk 
from the beginning chute and turns to a 
position where it will drop into dial 
number two as soon as that dial is turned 
so an empty slot is below the disk. The 
problem is, the dials go all the way 
through the board, so you are also turning 
the dial on your opponent's side at the 
same time. And the dials are not lined up 
the same on both sides, so when your 
opponent positions a dial just right to 
catch a falling disk, the slot on your side 
is just a bit off, so your disk won't fall 
into this dial, it will just keep spinning 


Downfall 
From: Golden Games 
Cost: $20 


Skill: 7 


Players: 2 


Time: 15 min. : Family 
Complexity: 2 


around in the dial above it. There is, fortunately, a very 
important rule that you can't turn the dial your opponent just 
turned, so when you line up a dial just right, it will stay that 
way for at least one more turn. 

The strategies are more interesting than they appear. 
You can play it with your six-year-old nephew, and he will 
enjoy it, even though you will win almost every time. But the 
game gets more difficult when you play against someone with a 
bit more skill. You can get two or three disks into play at once, 
which not only increases your choices of what to do in a turn, 
but also makes it possible to advance two disks with the turn of 
one dial. You can also set it up so that the next time your 
opponent turns a certain dial it will help you by dropping one 
of your disks down. It's a good idea to keep 
track of where you think your opponent's disks 
are, so you don't accidentally help him along. 
You can use the rule that your opponent can't 
move the dial you just turned as a good 
defense. And watch out that one of your disks 
doesn't fall out of the frame out of order, 
because if it does you lose immediately. (But 
if you can do it to your opponent, it's a really 
sneaky way to win!) 

I was a bit concerned that in a game that uses gravity 
and physical movement like this, things would have a tendency 
to get stuck, like the marbles in the old games of Stadium 
Checkers or Avalanche. Yet so far, things have run pretty 
smoothly, although you have to be pretty careful to line things 
up well. (There were one or two occasions where disks got 
stuck, but those were immediately relieved by a little wiggling). 
The rules say you have to turn slowly, so you can't spin the 
dial, hoping to go by so quickly that your opponent's disk 
doesn't fall out. The rules also seem to imply that once you 
have started turning the disk in one direction, you can't start 
turning it in the other direction on the same turn, although they 
don't specifically say this. There are a number of alternate 
games suggested, and the ones where you 
initially put your disks in the chute in 
reverse or random order change the game 
drastically, since you still have to get 
them to drop out in order. There are also 
four different colors of disks, so you can 
play a four player game, although it has 
to be in teams. (Playing every man for 
himself would give you way too little 
control over your disks.) 

Despite my initial qualms, Downfall 
turned out to be a good little game. Very 
short - 5-15 minutes - but lots of fun, 
especially if you play one of the more 
difficult alternate games. The equipment 
is well made and will hold up for quite a 
while. All in all, an interesting game that 
is easy to play and has enough variety and 
strategy to remain enjoyable after many 
plavings. And it's fun to fiddle around 
with the disks and dials. 0 
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Easily the most-anticipated game of the year, Jyhad is 
Wizards of the Coast's second Deckmaster game. Just in case 
you've been in a cave for the past twelve months, Deckmaster 
is WotC's name for the game genre it's created: the collectible 
trading card game. Its first Deckmaster game, Magic: The 
Gathering, is a phenomenon the likes of which the gaming 
world hasn't seen since Trivial Pursuit or Dungeons and 
Dragons. Articles about Magic have appeared in numerous 
publications including Games Magazine, Wired, and The New 
York Times. It's a game most people don't just play, but obsess 
over. 


your own blood-- so every transfer must be carefully 
considered. In Jyhad, players invariably do more damage to 
themselves than their opponents do to them! 

There are two types of library cards. Master cards, 
with grey borders, may be played only once per turn. Minion 
cards are played by a player's vampires and other controlled 
creatures (known collectively as minions). These range from 
equipment which enhances a minion's combat abilities to direct 
attacks against other minions or players. 

Minions and Master cards tend to be "permanent"-- 
that is, they stay in the game once played. Most other cards are 
discarded when played. When a minion acts or a permanent 
card's ability is used, that card is "tapped" by turning it on its 
side. A tapped card can't be used again until it is untapped at 
the start of the owning player's next turn. 

Each vampire is unique, and only one of each vampire 
may be in play at atime. If a second vampire with the same 
name appears, both are "contested" and are turned face down. 
Players with contested cards lose blood each turn until someone 
yields by discarding the contested card, allowing the other card 
to be turned face up and used again. This doesn't seem to 
happen often in practice. 

The player to your left is your prey, while the one to 
the right is your predator. If your prey dies, you get a victory 
point. The last player left in the game also gets a point, and 
whoever has the most victory points is the winner. The most 


Following in those gargantuan footsteps is Jyhad, a 
game based on Vampire: The Masquerade, White Wolf's 
role-playing game of the blood-sucking undead. Jyhad is 

distributed in Starter Packs of 76 
Jyhad 


cards ($9.95) and Booster Packs 
sect tert of the Coast of 19 cards ($2.75). The complete 


set comprises over 400 different 
Renton, WA 98057-0707 


cards in multiple levels of rarity. 
Cost: $8.95 per Starler As with Magic, each Starter or 


Booster contains a random 
assortment of cards, your only 
guarantee (barring distribution 


$2.75 per Booster 
Players: 2 or more 
Time: 3+ hours. Type: Card 


Skill:7 Complexity: 8 snafus) being that you'll get a 
certain number of common, uncommon, and rare cards in each 
pack. With Jyhad, you also get a few vampires every time. 
Vampires belong to one of eight different clans. Each 
clan tends to possess a certain group of skills, and these skills 
allow vampires to take various actions. The obfuscate skill 
tends to allow stealth- and disguise-related actions, while 
celerity tends to increase abilities in combat. Since many cards 
can only be used by vampires possessing the appropriate skill, 
it's important to make sure your vampires match the skills 
needed by your other cards. Likewise some cards may only 
affect or be used by vampires of certain clans. Right away, 
Jyhad offers more nuance in deck construction than Magic. 
Players use two decks in a game. The first deck, 


called the crypt, consists entirely of vampires (at least twelve of 


them). The second deck (the Library) is limited to forty cards 
plus ten additional cards for every player in the game. One 
nice feature of Jyhad is that whenever you play a card, you 
immediately draw from your library to replace it. This rapid 
infusion of new cards to your hand keeps the game lively. 
Often you'll find yourself using a card you don't really need to 
play in the hope of drawing something better to replace it. 
Everyone begins the game with a "blood pool" of 30 
life points and deals the top four cards from their crypt face- 
down in front of them. These are the player’s uncontrolled 
vampires. During your turn, you may transfer up to four blood 
counters from your pool to these uncontrolled vampires. Each 
vampire has a blood capacity ranging from one to ten. When 
that number of blood counters accumulates on the vampire, it 
becomes active and is turned face up. Note that in order to 
activate a vampire and bring it into play, you've got to sacrifice 


common way of damaging your prey is by having your 
vampires "bleed" him. Any number of your untapped vampires 
can attempt this on your turn, and any of your prey's untapped 
minions can try to block. Cards can be played to help make 
your bleeding vampire stealthier (harder to block), but your 
prey can counter by boosting his minion's ability to intercept 
and block. If the bleeding vampire gets through, its victim 
loses a blood. If the vampire is blocked, combat ensues. 

By default, combat occurs at close range and vampires 
do | point of damage to each other. Cards can change that, 
moving combat to long range (thus preventing damage by all 
except ranged strikes) or inflicting more damage. One counter 
is removed from a vampire for each point of damage it 
receives. If it takes more damage than it has counters, it goes 
to "torpor" and must be rescued by another vampire before it 
can act again. Combat normally lasts for only one round, but 
some cards allow a player to extend combat. 

Most actions taken by minions can be blocked by 
other players’ minions if the blocker has enough intercept to do 
so. Whenever a block succeeds, the blocker is tapped and the 
acting and blocking minion enter combat. Regardless of the 
outcome of combat, the blocked action fails. Unlike Magic, 
where all creatures attack at once, minions in Jyhad act one at a 
time. 


Jyhad can be played with just two people, but it was 
really designed for more. The political action cards take 
particular advantage of this aspect of Jyhad's design. These 
minion cards offer a scenario, such as "Propose a new seating 
order," leaving it up to the player to fill in the specifics. A vote 
ensues. Each player gets one vote. The issuer of the proposal 
gets an extra vote. Some vampires give their owners up to 
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three additional votes, and any player can burn a political 
action card from their hand to cast a vote. If the proposal 
receives a majority of votes, its effects are carried out. Since 
these effects can be quite dramatic, making sure you've got 
clout in elections can be crucial. As I discovered in a recent 
six-player game, it's also important to select proposals carefully 
to make sure that the players with the most votes will cast them 
in your favor. The alliances, promises, and other byplay during 
the voting process adds an entirely new level to the game. 

Although wounded vampires can regain one blood 
each turn by tapping and "hunting," it is extremely difficult to 
replenish lost blood to your blood pool. This makes every drop 
of blood precious. The balance between spending blood to 
bring vampires into play and keeping enough to survive attacks 
from your predator is a delicate one. 

The most prevalent way of gaining blood is via 
possession of The Edge. The Edge is a special counter or token 
(it can be anything you have handy, like a hat or a book) which 
starts the game unowned. Whenever a player successfully 
bleeds his prey, he gets The Edge. If you have The Edge at the 
start of your turn, you may add a point of blood to your pool. 
The Edge tends to bounce from player to player, with players 
conspiring to take it away so that the current holder doesn't 
benefit from it at the start of her next turn. The Edge can also 
be surrendered in exchange for an additional vote during 
political actions. Handy in emergencies, or if you think you're 
going to lose it before your next turn anyway. 

Jyhad is a more complex game than Magic-- I've only 
barely touched on some of its subtleties. But is it as good a 
game? Maybe it's just because it's newer, but I may actually 
like Jyhad better than Magic. There appears to be far more 
strategy involved in Jyhad and less reliance on luck. Where a 
bad hand can cripple you in Magic, the luck of the draw plays a 
less pivotal role here-- especially since you can cycle through 
cards fairly rapidly. Jyhad allows for a good deal of strategic 
planning in the use of available resources. Since vampires 
don't automatically heal after each combat as creatures do in 
Magic, long-term planning becomes possible and effective. 

Thus far I've been conspicuously silent about the cards 
themselves. If anything, they're generally even more 
impressive than their Magic forefathers. The modern gothic 
theme runs throughout the set and provides a dramatically 
different tone. The vampire portraits are especially striking. 
I've always thought Anson Maddocks gave us the best Magic 
artwork, but lots of people are giving him a run for his money 
in Jyhad. Somehow, though, Sawed-Off Shotguns and other 
modern images don't inspire my imagination like Shivan 
Dragons do. Some of these cards, like the Thrown Gate and 
Glaser Rounds, are definitely for mature audiences only. 

Jyhad will never duplicate the Magic phenomenon. | 
doubt any other collectible trading card game will. Maybe 
that's just as well-- the cards should stay available for a while. 
I've thoroughly enjoyed every game of it I've played (most 
have been three player, three hour affairs). I don't intend to 
collect a complete set (I've learned my lesson, thank you very 
much), but I'd certainly enjoy having one. Jyhad is a worthy 
follow-up to Wizards of the Coast's blockbuster debut. 


O 


Be Last Chance 


A quick, light game deserves a quick review. Each 
card in last chance depicts five symbols. Each symbol is either 
the face of a die (a value from 1-6) or one of two different wild 
symbols (a highball glass or a cocktail glass). Also on the card 
are a monetary value and a boxed number. 

Players start the game with an equal amount of cash 
and one card is turned face-up. Players bid for the right to try 
to claim the card. To claim a card, the player must match the 
values of five rolled dice to the symbols shown on the card. 
Matched dice may be put on the card and the remainder 
rerolled, up to the number of times indicated by the card's 
boxed number. Wilds match any value, but the same value 
must be used for all instances of a wild symbol on a card. 

Here's an example for a 
card showing a 2, 3, 3, and two 
highball glasses, with a boxed 
three. On my first roll I get 2, 3, 
4, 5,6. I set the 2 and 3 on the 
corresponding symbols on the 
card. I also choose to put the 5 on 
one of the highball glasses. I now 
need to roll another 3 (because 
there's an unmatched symbol of 
that value remaining) and another 5 (because I've put a 5 on 
one highball glass, the other highball glass also needs a 5). I 
roll the remaining two dice and get 6, 6. Since I got a pair, I 
decide to remove the 5 from the highball glass and put the two 
sixes there. Now all I need is a3. I roll the last die and get a 4. 
Since this was my third roll, and the card's boxed number is a 
three, I fail to complete the card. 

If the roller succeeds, she wins the amount indicated 
on the card and gets to keep it. If she fails, she loses the 
amount she bid and the card goes up for auction again. 
Everything is exactly the same as before, except that now some 
symbols on the card are already match and thus the card will be 
easier to complete. 

While one player tries to complete the card, other 
players can make side bets on whether or not they think the 
roller will succeed. The bank pays even money for correct side 
bets and collects all losing bets. Once per game, each player 
may call "Last chance!" and risk all their money for the right to 
try for a card. If they succeed, they only win the value of the 
card. But failure knocks them out of the game. 

After all seven cards have been claimed, the person 
with the most money and at least one card is the winner. 

Last Chance is almost entirely dependent on luck. But 
like many such games, it creates a level of excitement more 
cerebral games lack. At the Gathering of Friends, Last Chance 
was undoubtedly the game with the loudest, most enthusiastic 
players (ask Carl about Crazy Pete's House o' Dice). It sounds 
completely random and uninspiring, and yet for some reason in 
works. Certainly not a game to base an evening around, but 
Last Chance is a great filler and may just be the perfect choice 
to satisfy the "one last game" itch at the end of the night. 0 


Last Chance 
From: Ravensberper 
Designer. McGuire Brothers 
Cost: “$12 


Players: 3-6 
Time: 20-40 minutes 
Type: Beer 'n’ Pretzels 
Skill: 2 


Complexity: 3 
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From Russia With Games 


by Keywood Cheves 

On a recent trip to Russia during the end of May and 
first part of June, I found that board games (besides Chess) do 
exist in Russia but are hard to find. I managed to buy five 
Russian board games from a toy store in Moscow plus some 
playing cards, but I had to search to find them. 

Before going to Russia I already had two Russian 
Monopoly-type games, Monopoliya and Kooperatiy. 
Monopoliya is easily the highest quality game of all since it 
was produced by Parker Brothers and is a Russian version of 
the standard Monopoly game as seen in the U.S. In this game 
players purchase properties such as Gorky Ave., Pushkin St., 
the Arbat, and railroads like the Kursk or Leningrad RR. If 
you want a Russian game, this is probably the best one to buy 
since it is well made and you probably already know the rules. 
I purchased my copy several years ago from Victor Kamkim's 
book store in Washington D.C. but I am not sure that they are 
still available. My second game, Kooperativ, was purchased in 
the U.S. from an importer of Russian gifts. This is also a 
monopoly-type game, but since it was produced in Russia it is 
not of the same quality as Monopoliya. In Kooperativ. players 
purchase products like paper, cars, metals, candy, pants. 
homes, televisions, and bread. Chance cards and "Lottery" 
cards spice up the action. 

During my trip to Russia I picked up five more board 
games: Chance, Sud'ba (Fate), Chudovishche Dzhio- 
Dzhange (The Monster of Jio Jungle), Metzenat (Patron of the 
Arts), and Geopolitika. 

Chance, described as an "around the world travel... 
economic entertaining game" is the only one of the five with 
rules in English. It is a game in which players race across a 
map of the world with the winner being the first one to cross 
the map. Players need to avoid disasters on the map and raise 
money to cross the map by taking "chances." The rules seem 
to be a little incomplete and refer to a die with the word 
"chance" on one side which was not included with my game. 
However with a few house rules the game is playable. 

I loaned Sud'ba to some of my Russian friends who 
played it and liked it. I have not yet played it myself or 
finished translating the rules, but it appears to be a game of the 
move-around-the-board-and-get-the-most-money variety. 
Money is obtained by finding a good occupation and making 
investments. Money can be gained or lost according to 
instructions on the board's spaces or cards drawn upon landing 
on some spaces. 

In Chudovishche Dzhio-Dzhange players try to 
photograph (or possibly kill) various creatures including the 
fabled Monster of Jio Jungle, pictured on the cover as a giant 
King Kong-like ape. Players travel across the board raising 
money to buy weapons and equipment with which to 
photograph wild animals and kill the monster or other jungle 
creatures if attacked. 

Metzenat seems to be a standard art auction game. It 
appealed to me even though I've yet to finish the rules 


translation. The object is to collect sets of pictures, and the 
pictures included with the game are quite nice (at least, by 
Russian standards). 

Geopolitika is a political game in which up to eight 
countries (including, of course, the United States and Russia) 
try to become the strongest military and political powers. The 
Russians who examined my game purchases thought that this 
might be the best of the lot. 

These games were hard to find, implying that the 
Russian game market isn't very large. They weren't in the 
GUM department store but were in a section of a large toy store 
in Moscow. These games were very cheap, ranging from $2.00 
to $4.00 each! On the other hand, their quality is not up to 
Western standards (although they're quite playable). At the 
moment there is a great interest in Russia for all things 
Western, which leads me to wonder how long it will be possible 
to sell board games like this without raising their quality. 
Despite what you may have read about the present crime rate in 
Russia, it's a good time to visit because prices are low. 
Personally, I felt safe in Moscow and St. Petersburg when I was 
there. You'll need a guide, though, unless you can speak or 
read Russian-- they haven't gotten around to internationalizing 
their signs yet! 

Slightly easier to find were decks of Russian playing 
cards-- check the numerous tabacco (tobak) kiosks and you're 
sure to come across some. The ones I bought all had 36 cards 
(6 through Ace) in the standard four suits. I still don't know 
what games the Russians play with them, but 1 hope to find out 
on a future trip. The Ace is denoted by a "T" (Tuz), the King 
by a "K" (Korol'), the Queen by a Russian "D" (Dama), and the 
Jack by a Russian "V" (Valet). The Russian letter "V" looks 
like an English "B". The Russian Jack thus looks similar to that 
used in German cards, which use the letter "B" for "Biibe”. 

All in all I had a great time in Russian and would like 
to return in the future. I stayed with Russian families in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg and returned heavily laden with 
games, fur hats, watches, t-shirts, matroshka dolls, and little 
wooden boxes. The families I visited spoke English and were 
tremendously helpful when it came to finding things I was 
looking for. Anyone interested in information about traveling 
to Russia is welcome to contact me at (804)-973-7586. QO 
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They're out there. Powerful, clandestine organizations 
with vast resources using their insidious influence to control 
special-interest groups throughout the world. Their ultimate 
goal? Nothing short of complete global domination. That's the 
concept behind Illuminati, Steve Jackson Games' classic which 
has long reigned as the king of the beer and pretzels game. 

Illuminati was originally published as a microgame. 
Like Ogre, G.E.V. and other games of the time, it was 
packaged in a hard, black plastic case about the size of a thin 
paperback. Opening the case revealed a deck of smaller-than- 
average cards. sheets of "megabucks" which needed to be cut 
apart, and the amusing rule booklet. The game proved popular 
enough for three expansion sets to be issued. The first two 
expansions merely added new groups and illuminati. The third 
added more unusual elements such as brainwashing and met 
with less wide-spread acceptance than the first two. 

The original edition eventually went out of print, 
replaced by the “deluxe” boxed edition. This set included all 
the illuminati and groups from the first two expansions, but 
none of the controversial additions from the third expansion 
set. It also replaced the paper megabucks with sturdier 
cardboard or, in later copies, plastic chips. Recently this 
edition also went out of print to make way for the upcoming 
Illuminati: New World Order, a collectable trading card game 
seeking a slice of the Magic: The Gathering pie. Steve has 
been actively seeking feedback from fans during the design 
phase of the game, and advance word looks promising (see 
accompanying article). But some people adamantly refuse to 
participate in any trading card scheme, and to many gamers 
nothing will replace the original Illuminati in their hearts. 

The essence of Illuminati is a contest for power over 
special interest groups. Each player assumes the role of a 
different group of "Illuminati"-- secret societies vying for 
world domination. Each Illuminati has a different special 
ability which only their owner can use. And while all players 
can win the game by gaining control of enough groups, each 
Illuminati can also win by satisfying a different, unique 
condition. The Gnomes of Zurich, for example, win if they 
accumulate enough money, while the Servants of Cthulhu seek 
to destroy a certain number of groups during the game. 

Groups are drawn from the deck at the start of each 
player's tum and are played face-up in the center of the table. 
These groups often have amusing names which are puns of 
actual organization, like the Boy Sprouts or the Society for 
Creative Anarchism. Each group has a certain amount of 
power, defense. and income. Each has one or more 
"alignments" such as violent, criminal, government, fanatic, 
weird, or conservative. And some have special abilities which 
allow the player controlling them to do something nasty. 

Groups start out neutral. A player's turn consists 
mainly of an attack on a group to try to control it. In its 
simplest form, this means that a player subtracts the group's 
defensive value from his [lluminati's power value, and tries to 
roll the difference or less on two dice. Anybody can spend 


ILLUMINATI 


(FNORD) 


money to increase or decrease the value needed for success, 
and this is where the real fun of the game lies. 

The heart of Illuminati is the haggling, wheeling, 
dealing, conniving, and backstabbing that occurs during such 
power struggles. Players can promise the world to each other 
in exchange for support, but aren't obligated to follow through 
on any of those promises. It's a politician's wet dream. When 
all players are done interfering, the attacker rolls the dice. If 
he's successful, he adds the target group to his power structure. 

Every Iluminati has four arrows-- one on each of the 
four sides of the card-- pointing outward. All groups have one 
arrow pointing inward, and some have arrows pointing 
outward. When a group is taken over it is placed next to the 
group that attacked it, with its inward arrow next to an outward 
arrow of the attacking group. Only groups with outward 
arrows can attack, and each group can only participate in one 
attack per turn. As the game progresses, players acquire more 
groups and build tree-like power structures. The arrangement 
of cards can be important, as a card must be able to physically 
fit within the power structure in order for a player to control it. 

You don't have to attack neutral groups-- you can 
attack other player's groups too. The closer such a group is in 
its power structure to its controlling Illuminati, the harder it is 
to steal it away. Group alignments also affect an attack's 
chances for success. A liberal group gains a bonus when 
attacking another liberal group, but is at a disadvantage when 
trying to control a conservative group. 

Sometimes you may wish to destroy a group outright 
rather than take it over. Perhaps you want to make sure it 
doesn't fall into enemy hands. Perhaps you need to remove it 
from an opponent's control and believe that other players will 
be more inclined to help you if you attack to destroy it rather 
than control it. Such attacks work a little differently-- instead 
of subtracting the defender's resistance value, you subtract its 
power value. And since opposite groups are more effective 
against each other, a liberal group would gain a bonus when 
trying to destroy a conservative group. 

Not all cards in the deck are groups. A precious few 
are special events which may be kept secret until needed. Used 
judiciously, these can dramatically change the tide of the game. 
A Slush Fund or Swiss Bank Account can provide an instant 
financial windfall (and in this game, money is power), or a 
Senate Investigation Committee can cause another player to 
lose a turn completely. 

Illuminati is really a gamer's game. Although the 
theme is firmly tongue-in-cheek, it takes a while to complete a 
game and the mechanics are too complex for most novice game 
players to grasp easily. Which is a real shame, since it's such 
outlandish fun. Illuminati: New World Order will reportedly 
be both faster and easier to learn. Although I'm eagerly 
looking forward to its newest incarnation, I still cherish my 
original and deluxe sets. And if anyone has any of the original 
three expansions they'd like to get rid of, send them to me. 
Fnord. QO 
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PREVIEW: Illuminati: New World Order 


Steve Jackson recently announced that his classic 
Illuminati has gone out of print. It will be replaced in 
December by Illuminati: New World Order (INWO), a 
collectible trading card game capitalizing on the market created 
by Wizards of the Coast's blockbuster Magic: The Gathering. 
The change in game format necessitated changes in many of 
the game mechanics, but the overall goal of world domination 
remains. And you still get to stab your friends in the back in 
the process. Repeatedly. 

According to Jackson, "The new version is the result 
of ten years of notes on how to improve the game. Totally 
aside from the collector-card aspect, it is nastier and faster-- 
moving. I like INWO better [than the original]." Due to the 
feedback from people on Internet, Jackson will include rule 
variants to allow players to simulate the original game 
paradigm-- that is, to draw from a central pool of cards rather 
than having each player use their own deck. Jackson hopes this 
will appease the staunch anti-collector gamers who cringe 
every time they see the word "Magic." 

INWO will accomodate two or more players, although 
I!uminati fans will immediately realize that with only two 
players the game is but a pale reflection of what it can be. 
Jackson reports that with six or more players the game starts to 
slow down more than he'd like. With five players, a game 
should take about 90 minutes to play. 

What are the biggest changes? Hold on to your hats, 
folks. For starters, say goodbye to megabucks. There is no 
money, no income. Power is everything now. Uncontrolled 
groups are also a thing of the past. Groups are "captured" from 
your own deck, or directly from an opponent's power structure. 
In fact, you begin the game with all your groups already in 
your hand-- you don't have to wait to draw them from your 
deck. Presumably, strategy lies in choosing which groups to 
play on a turn. Plot cards, roughly analogous to the special 
event cards from IIluminati's previous incarnations but with far 
more varied effects, are limited to five in your hand at once. 
All power is now transferable, within limits. Some groups will 
still have slashes in their power value (e.g., 5/4). The second 
number in such cases represents Global Power, which is 
transferable with almost no limits. 

INWO has a concept similar to "tapping" in Magic. In 
INWO, action tokens are used to show when groups have been 
used. As a corrolary, players are no longer limited to just two 
actions per turn. 

Two or more people can play the same IIluminati, but 
this automatically makes them bitter enemies: they can't share a 
victory, and either will get bonuses for destroying the other. 

INWO will be sold much like Magic, in starter decks 
and booster packs. Like Spellfire, the starters will be bundled 
as two decks of 55 cards each, retailing for $9.95. Fifteen card 
booster packs will cost $2.45. There will be three levels of 
card rarity, with a greater proportion of uncommon and rares in 
boosters than in starters. On the other hand, each starter deck 
will contain two Illuminati (so there will be four in each $9.95 


pack), and Illuminati will only be available in starters. If there 
is sufficient demand, a boxed set of all the cards will be made 
available. These will have identical card backs and corner radii 
to allow them to be intermixed with regular cards for play, but 
will bear different colors or some other distinguishing feature 
on their front to allow them to be separated if necessary. And, 
of course, if sales are good there will be follow-up expansions, 
for which Jackson already has "three separate, evil ideas." 

The initial set will have 400 cards plus nine different 
Illuminati. There will be two different types of cards (Plots and 
Groups), with each type having a different back design. All 
cards will be full-color on both sides and will be standard 
trading card size. The size of the art will vary-- cards with little 
text will have larger artwork. Almost all the art will be original 
pieces, the few exceptions being pieces Jackson describes as 
"too good not to reuse." Most of the art will be the work of 
two artists (Dan Smith and Shea Ryan). The cards will have 
borders, so the art will not run all the way to the edge of the 
card. Blank cards will probably be available separately. 

I've always been a big fan of Illuminati, but I haven't 
played it in years for lack of the right crowd. This redesigned 
incarnation, riding on the coattails of Magic, promises to . 
introduce a whole new wave of players to the insidious 
machinations of the Bavarians, Discordians, and their ilk. That 
alone would be enough to make it a Good Thing. The fact that 
I'll probably get a chance to play this version far more often 
than I did the original makes it a Better Thing. Illuminati: New 
World Order is scheduled for release to retailers on December 
12. Watch for it. Fnord. 


Image copyright 1994 Sleve Jackson Games, used by permission 
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BY CASTAWAY 


GAM E S ALAN MOON 


= = Oh no, I'm on another ship that's 
sinking. This makes twice now that I've been a passenger on 
the wrong boat (the last time was back when Games 
International was still around). Thank goodness, all my best 
gaming pals are once again going to be in the liferaft with me. 
Hmm, there sure are a lot of them. Hope it doesn't get 
overloaded. Might not be a bad idea to ask a Mike or two 


(Schloth, Siggins, Clifford, Gray, take your pick) to wait for the 


next boat. 

The first two games in are just too easy. Adel 
Verpflichtet and Wildlife Adventure have alternated back and 
forth for the last couple of years as my favorite game. Both 
continually frustrate and delight. Because you must play 
against the other players and the game system at the same time, 
these are two of the only games that force me to try to change 
my natural gaming style, most often with the expected results. 
Wish I'd designed them. 

‘Third in the boat is Liar's Dice. If I had a buck for 
every game of this I've every played, I could have afforded a 
cabin on a better ship. It can sometimes be a little noisy, qhich 
is about the only complaint I've heard about it, but who's going 
to complain on a desert island? I was one die away from 
winning the tournament at The Gathering two years ago and I'll 
probably never get that close again. 

A few months ago, the fourth game into the boat 
would have been Niki Lauda‘s Formel 1 or Modern Art. 
Now it has to be Was Sticht. My first impression was that 
Was Sticht might be too involved, might require card 
counting, and might appeal only to serious card players. 

Wrong again. It will appeal to serious card players, but it 
should appeal to all game players just as much. I enjoy the 
game more and more each time I play, even though I have yet 
to win. Each game, I think I've chosen the perfect set of tasks. 
Each game I think I've chosen the best hand of cards. Each 
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hand, I'm confident I'll be able to fulfill the chosen task. Each 
game I lose and have a great time doing it. 

Despite being overtaken by Was Sticht, Niki Lauda's 
Formel 1 is nevertheless welcome in my boat any time. It is 
the only race game I'd take-- which is sort of sad since I like 
race games a lot, but few ever retain my interest for long. If 
you really enjoy sticking it to your friends, this game gives you 
the opportunity. By the way, we don't use the White 10. In 
addition, we often don't deal out all the cards (with four 
playing, we might leave four cards out) which increases the 
chances of one or more cars not finishing. 

Number six is Modern Art, down a notch or two in 
recent months because no one seems to want to play it anymore 
besides me. I've always thought it best with three because you 
get to play more cards and therefore have more control, and 
hardly worth playing with five. A friend of mine recently told 
me he felt just the opposite though, so maybe I'll have to try it 
again with five. If I can ever find four more people willing to 


play. 


The seventh game will be a surprise to many. 
Sagaland (Enchanted Forest in its American incarnation) 
goes totally against the grain. First of all, there is a memory 
element which I usually hate. Second, movement is governed 
by dice, which is very passe. Third, you are bumped back to 
the start when someone lands on you. Fourth, if you roll 
doubles, you are allowed to perform one of several special 
actions. Strangely enough these mechanics, which by 
themselves turn my stomach, together make a great game. So 
if you haven't tried it, don't be put off by the memory element, 
the theme, the components, or the rules. Give it a try. 

Since I know I'm going to have lots of time to play 
games, the last three choices have to be more complicated 
games. Die Macher, 1829 Nothern Board, and Titan have all 
at one time had my full attention. But due to the reduced 
amount of gaming time available and their game lengths, I 
haven't played any of them in the last couple of years. Once of 
these a day would sure help make the time go by. 

Since I know there will be decks of cards available 
(Peter having promised to bring some, and he'll be thrown out 
of the boat if he forgot), I can live without some other games I 
would otherwise have to take. I can make the special decks for 
En Garde, Attacke, and Hol's Der Geier from a couple of 
regular decks. Or, maybe I'll put all the cards for all three 
games in one small box and hide it under my vest just to be 
sure. 

One game that is just outside my top twenty and so, 
unfortunately, cannot be taken, is Rette Sich Wer Kann. Too 
bad, since the game is all about lifeboats and which of the 
passengers make it to shore and which are thrown overboard. 
Then again, knowing my friends, we might wind up playing for 
real if we didn't make it to the island right away. 


Alan Moon is president of White Wind Games, the 
inventor/designer of numerous games including Airlines, Santa 
Fe, Elfenroads, and Freight Train, the organizer of the annual. 
Gathering of Friends (the gaming event of the year), and an 
all-around nice guy. 
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Random Draw 
Miscellaneous Thoughts and Musings 


Why do you play games? 

The obvious answer is, “To have fun." Ok. fine. So 
what's fun? And what obligations, if anv, does our unwritten 
social contract place upon you with respect to the other players 
in the game? You may never have thought about it, but if you 
were to pose these questions to the people in your favorite 
gaming group, they'd probably offer answers similar to your 
own. Part of what makes a gaming group work is that everyone 
in it shares the same expectations when sitting down to a game. 
When the values of the players aren't in sync, it's only a matter 
of time before problems arise. Such a case arose recently in a 
group I played with. 

The game was Rette Sich Wer Kann. The nature of 
that game is such that there can come a point where a player is 
hopelessly out of the running. In this case, it was impossible 
for White to score more points than either Red or Blue had 
already scored. As it happens, Red and Blue were tied for the 
lead. Since White couldn't win himself, he instead decided to 
have an influence on the game. At the end of the game, when it 
was clear that Red's last bid to get more points and win the 
game would fail, White supported Red and caused him to win. 
Not to stop Blue from winning jointly, or even to cause Red to 
win alone. Just because he could. 

In this game, I was Blue. And I was quite annoyed 
with White. Not because I didn't win the game but because, in 
my mind, White broke our gaming contract. When I play a 
game, I assume that all other players will do their best to win. I 
assume there will be no collusion between husbands and wives, 
housemates, or fraternity brothers (at the gaming table, all 
players should be on equal footing). I assume players will put 
forth their best effort, will strive to win and prevent other 
players from doing the same. And I hope that one player's fun 
will not come at the expense of another's. That last assumption 
includes things like throwing the game or making silly, 
arbitrary decisions which benefit some players and harm others. 

Problem is, these are my assumptions, not necessarily 
those of everyone else at the table. White did what he did in 
order to have an influence on the game. For White, that was 
fun. For me, it violated two of the assumptions I listed above. 

And it started me thinking about the different goals 
people have when they play games, and how they can be 
incompatible. The way I see it, there are two main schools of 
thought. The first says that when I play a game, I play to win. 
Period. I'll do everything I possibly can within the bounds of 
the rules to secure my victory while simultaneously trying to 
prevent my opponents from doing the same. Even if I can't 
possibly win, I'll still strive to achive the best possible position 
at the finish. Games where all players are of this mindset tend 
to be ordered, exciting, and "predictable." I put that in quotes 
because I don't mean to say that the outcome of the game is 
easily determined at the outset. Rather, I mean that opponents 
can count on each other to make the best play the can. This, in 
turn, enables players to form their own strategies more easily 


because random variables are reduced from the equation. 

The second school of thought says that when I play a 
game, I'm out to have fun. If I happen to win, great. If not, 
that's ok, as long as I have a good time. That may mean hosing 
other players whenever I can, setting my own goals which don't 
necessarily coincide with the victory conditions, or just having 
an affect on the outcome of the game. Games where the 
players have this attitude are often chaotic, non-competitive and 
totally unpredictable. It's difficult to formulate a strategy when 
you're unsure of the goals of your opponents. But if they're not 
sure of your goals either, it hardly matters. 

Both schools of thought are perfectly fine. Alone. But 
start mixing the two together and you've got trouble. People 
out to win sometimes pay little attention to whether or not other 
players are having fun, while players trying to just have fun 
often frustrate the players playing more seriously. Have other 
people run into a similar problem, or am I nuts? 


ooo 


Do you have trouble getting people together to play 
games? Do you just want to meet new people who share an 
interest in your hobby? Do what I did-- teach a class. 

During the summer I taught an eight-week class called 
"Board and Party Games" at the University of Washington 
Experimental College (UWEC). The UWEC is a student-run, 
non-profit organization offering courses to the general public. 
You know the type-- everything from Beginning Guitar and 
Thai Cooking to Explore Your Inner Self and Rituals of Winter. 
I managed to get my course listed in the summer catalog. 
About twenty people signed up (with an average of fourteen 
attending each class), and we had a great time. 

Each class session I brought in about a half dozen 
games from my collection. The first thirty minutes or so were 
spent describing the games. I provided a broad overview of the 
rules and a sense of how each game played, displaying and 
explaining the components. Then we took a 2-3 minute break 
during which students were able to ask me questions and decide 
what they wanted to play. Students sat down at their chosen 
game and spent the next ninety minutes playing. Often people 
were able to play more than one game per night. | tried to 
bring games which are still on the market and readily available 
(although German game night went very well, and Liar's Dice 
was so popular I brought it no less than four times and sold two 
copies I'd found at thrift stores), and I provided students with 
information about where to find the games in the Seattle area. 

The class was a smash success. I plan to teach it every 
quarter until people stop signing up, and many students plan to 
repeat the class next quarter! The class succeeded on the social 
level as well-- my students have gotten together independently 
during the break between UWEC quarters. For the curious, the 
average age in the class was in the high thirties, and 
(surprisingly, to me) there were more women than men. Most 
were casual, Pictionary-and-Pente types of people, with few (if 
any) hard-core gamers. I think this class may have been my 
most brilliant idea ever-- I've actually got people paying me to 
play games. And instead of looking for people to play games 
with, they come looking for me. What a country! 
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—<* the Editor 


Note: If you don't wish part or all of your correspondence to 
appear in print, please indicate so in your letter. 


Hello Peter! 

The latest issue of TGR arrived yesterday along with 
the back issues I ordered. You have an excellent newsletter! 
I've been searching for news on European games without 
having to subscribe to European newsletters. TGR fills a void 
on this side of the pond! 

I was especially pleased to receive all those back 
issues. I always want to see what I've been missing; obviously 
alot! Your game reviews are very well written, so well written 
that yesterday my wife and I went into Cambridge and bought 
two games at Games People Play; Quo Vadis? and Pipeline. 
I've had my eye on Pipeline for quite some time after reading a 
review in Games magazine. However, after reading your 
report in TGR I decided I just couldn't chance letting this game 
slip into: the “out of print" category before I owned a copy. 

Pipeline was very popular and even a few diehard 
wargamers gave it a try. Everyone enjoyed playing. My other 
new game purchase, Quo Vadis?, was popular also. The game 
is beautiful and the game concept (diplomacy mixed with 
bribery) is perfect for the game theme (Republican Rome). | 
was especially pleased with how well the game action flowed 
and was quite surprised at how quickly a game could be 
played. The many subtle strategies slowly became apparent 
and I'll be better prepared the next time I play! I believe this 
game has the potential of becoming the number one multi- 
player game in my collection. 

Without doubt the day's highlight was The Lifeboat 
Game (Rette Sich Wer Kann). Who says only roleplayers can 
make noise! I never thought I'd enjoy voting to throw my wife 
overboard, but I did! The game was an absolute riot with the 
two assertive personalities quickly becoming shark bait. If you 
push a little too hard or become overbearing it's "swim call"! 
But even the quiet types like my wife quickly made loud 
protest when they saw their crewmen threatened. The game 
took a few hours to play but overall it was very enjoyable. 

Next game meeting I hope to play Rheingold, 
Tutanchamen and perhaps a few other new purchases of my 
own! 

Stick close to Alan Moon. Alan is a very nice fellow 
and a real game personality! His game contacts are legion and 
his expertise in European games is unequaled in this part of the 
world. I've had the great pleasure of playing several European 
games with Alan and he is responsible for introducing many 
gamers in this country to these high quality games. 

I was also hoping to pick-up copies of TV Wars, 
Favoriten and Banana Republic, but they weren't available at 
the store in Cambridge. I intend to contact Ray Pfeifer who 
advertised German games in the last issue of TGR. There are 


several other European games I want to add to my collection. I 
hope to make this one of my best gaming summers yet! 

Eddie Campisano 

Eddie Camp@aol.com 


I recently introduced my gaming class to Pipeline and 
they greatly enjoyed it. Because of the large number of games I 
have and my lack of a regular gaming group, there are a bunch 
of good games I just haven't had the chance to play in a while. 
Pipeline is one of them. I'll have to drag it out the next time I 
get a group together. One frustration with Pipeline is that if 
you draw a rack of all straight pipes, you're at a severe 
disadvantage. At my class, I had this idea: after drawing your 
tiles at the start of a round, you may elect to pass your first turn 
and discard your rack instead, drawing four new tiles to 
replace them. I haven't had a chance to try this yet, so let me 
know how it works if you do. 


Dear Peter, 

Please forgive me for taking so long to thank you for 
the copy of your excellent "The Game Report" and for the kind 
things you said about A Gamut of Games. What I particularly 
like in your publication are the reviews that capture the real 
flavor of the game, rather than just a superficial glance. I am 
also glad to see coverage of German games, such as that fun 
Banana Republic. 

Sid Sackson 
Bronx, NY 


All the good things I said about 4 Gamut of Games 


were entirely earned. I really must learn to seek out your 
games, Sid-- twice now (with Acquire and Can't Stop) I've 
played one which has been around for years and found myself 
wondering how on earth I'd managed to avoid it for so long. 
Then there are the ones like Bazaar which I can't find no 
matter how hard I look. Perseverence will undoubtedly pay off 
in the end. 


Dear Peter, 

Thank you for issue 2.2 of The Game Report. And 
sorry for my late response to your letter, as my life has been 
quite busy lately. Alan Moon added my name to the Gathering 
of Friends mailing list after I had the opportunity to meet with 
him while visiting Spiel '93 in Essen, Germany last October. I 
wasn't able to attend the Gathering this year, but I hope to in 
the future. There are many people who attend the convention 
that I associate with through play-by-mail gaming channels. 
And I enjoy playing games such as Modern Art, Airlines, 
Shark, and Um Reifenbreite (aka Demarrage or Homas 
Tour). But our (that is, mine and my wife Elaine's) plans this 
year are to attend Origins in San Jose and GenCon in 
Milwaukee. Hopefully, I will be able to attend the Gathering 
next year. 

You certainly mailed the right issue for me to peruse, 
as I was a devout Cosmic Encounter fan in the late seventies 
and early eighties. I also had an opportunity to contribute to 

the short-lived Encounter magazine published by Eon. There 
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was a fine article on the story of Eon in Games magazine, back 
when things were going well for the company. 

Bill Wordelman 

Carol Stream, IL 

bill.wordelmann@subsoft.com 


Granted, I've never been to Origins or GenCon (my 
understanding is that they're quite heavily oriented toward role 
playing, an area of gaming I'm not particularly interested in 
anymore). But The Gathering of Friends is definitely a don't- 
miss event. No matter what else I'm doing next year, I will find 
the time and money to attend. 

T recall the Games Magazine Eon article you're 
talking about (I've subscribed since 1980 and have a bunch of 
earlier issues), and reread it before writing my piece. With the 
success of Magic: The Gathering, a friend and I are hoping 
Mayfair will decide to do a trading card version of Cosmic 
Encounter. We kicked around some ideas, and I think it could 
work pretty well. But given Mayfair's apparent abandonment 
of the game (they stopped publishing the Encounter 
newsletter), I'm not holding my breath. 


Dear Peter, 

I just received my first issue of The Game Report (2.3) 
and I'm already broke! In two days I've ordered five games for 
$147 (granted, Games By Mail is partly responsible). There 
are two more that I want but can't find (San Diego Wilderness 
Park is definitely out of Wildlife Adventure). My copy of 
TGR is already pretty dog-eared. 

Given my predicament, what do I do? Order more!! | 
want all the back issues (I want to see your Desert Island 
Games list). I also want to subscribe. Gimme gimme gimme! 
Did I mention you have a great mag yet? No? Great mag! 

Washito Sasamoto 
Hampton, VA 


Dear Peter, 

I don't think anyone reading your Opening Move 
column in Game Report 2:3 should apologize for delving into 
Eurogames. The sad fact is that unless your gaming is confined 
to very narrow niches (war games, role playing, fantasy) the 
American game market has next to nothing to offer. A leading 
designer for America’s largest game company has told me 
repeatedly that his company is not interested in any game that 
only has a flat board (no three dimensional molded play 
surfaces) nor is it likely to produce a game without a licensing 
tie-in for added publicity. Europe still has a gaming 
atmosphere that allows medium-size companies to thrive and 
sell creative products that exist for the game system, and not 
for the Power Rangers or Jurassic Park beasties on the cover. 
These companies don't have to sell a million copies of a game 
to consider it a success. The only companies on these shores 
that seem even half willing to take a risk these days are 
Avalon-Hill and Mayfair, both of which seem to be sorely 
lacking in marketing savvy [And Avalon Hill is deemphasizing 
board gaming in favor of computer games - Peter]. Their 
cause, of course, isn't helped by a retail atmosphere in which a 
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company like Toys R Us can have a significant impact on 
distribution and refuse to carry products unless the manufacture 
can practically guarantee sales and pay for a large part of the 
store's advertising. 

I've been enthused about European games since my 
first trips to Montreal years ago uncovered shops in the French 
quarter that imported games from overseas. The play value of 
these finds was unlike anything comparable in the U.S., a sense 
that has only grown until this day. If you play games and you 
want innovation in board games, and if you are a designer and 
you want an atmosphere that allows you to get your creation in 
front of the public, you have to go overseas. Sad but true. I'm 
glad publications like The Game Report can give these games 
more exposure. Perhaps this will help create more of a demand 
for these games over here and make them more readily 
available. 

Bob Scherer-Hoock 
bobshoock@aol.com 


Dear Peter, 

Did you receive my Automania review? I emailed it 
to you some time ago. Do you have any games in mind for 
review? Do you mind obscure games or are you trying to. 
avoid the Just Games crowd? 

I've launched my own entry in game zine publishing-- 
but I'm all online! We've set up a World Wide Web server at 
Kaleida and I've created a set of pages about games. The Game 
Cabinet has been queried over 600 times in its first three weeks 
of service and looks to be a real cooker when more folks find 
out about it. I view it more as a repository or archive than a 
site for active news and latest game reviews like The Game 
Report. Many of the articles were gleaned from 
rec.games.board or my personal archives. I'm working on an 
ever growing gameography so folks can follow the work of 
their favorite designers. Tim Trant and Carl Schnurr have 
contributed all of their Formula De mods, as well. Anyway, it's 
been a lot of fun. 

We've been playing a lot of Rette Sich Wer Kann but 
I think the game may not last long. It seems to boil down to 
bashing the leaders while trying to hold back enough sailors to 
win it on the last boat. 

Conspiracy, one of the games I picked up at the 
Gathering, has been a huge hit with our group. It's an old game 
produced by MB in the early 80's and is based on the German 
Sigma File. The game centers around the struggle for a 
briefcase full of secrets. Each player represents one of four spy 
agencies and there are eight freelance spies on the board. Each 
agency has a budge of $10,000 to use to bribe the various spies 
to follow their orders. If conflicting orders are sent to a spy 
players enter into a bidding war, gradually revealing their level 
of investment in the spy in question. The players are under no 
obligation to reveal their full investment and may drop out at 
any time. The spy follows the orders of the highest bidder. 
Well, bidding is a misleading term as the players are only 
revealing bribes made previously but you get the idea. On each 
turn the player must choose between ordering a spy to move, 
placing an additional bribe into the pocket of one of the Spies, 
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or ordering a spy to kill another spy in the same space. The 
last option reduces the bribe level of the spy in question by 
$1,000 so kills are costly. Any time a spy starts in the same 
space as the briefcase they can take it with them when they 
move. I still haven't worked out a good strategy for the game. 
One of my friends likes to save several thousand dollars in case 
a killing spree starts and the game is reduced to one or two 
spies. Then he bribes the survivor and calls them in from the 
cold. The strategy works like a charm except that if all but one 
player tries it then the one early investor waltzes home with the 
briefcase or drags the whole game down into a killing spree 
and we're back where we started. Maddening. I recommend it. 
What have you heard about Avalon Hill getting out of 
the board game market and going all electronic? This could be 
good as we may get some quality games out of a newcomer 
with the way clear (like Mayfair) but it will probably be bad as 
there may be no newcomers. Sigh. Does this mean we'll need 
to do our own marketing of Euro-games to get them into the 
country? Hey! Wait a minute-- we already do that. Sigh, 
again. 
Ken Tidwell 
ken@kalieda.com 


Odd, I don't recall ever receiving an Automania 
review fom you, Ken. If I had, I'd certainly have printed it. If 
you emailed it to me, it may have fallen victim to my Internet 
provider's system crash-- all my files (including email, aliases, 
and .newsrc) were irretrievably lost. You should have heard 
the outcry when the users discovered that the admins hadn't 
made backups of user directories! As for what kind of game 
reviews I'm looking for, I'm really quite open to anything you 
want to write about. Newer games are best for obvious 
reasons, and obscure (but available) games are great because 
they're often impossible to learn about otherwise. But feel free 
to review whatever tickles your fancy. 

I haven't played enough Rette Sich Wer Kann to get 
bored of it yet. Yes, beating on the leaders is de rigeur, but it's 
not always that simple. And thus a key to winning is making 
yourself look like you're not winning. 

I have Sigma File and have only played it once. 
Although we had a great time playing it, we were frustrated 
because the game ended in a stalemate. Only two agents were 
left, and a different player had control of each (the other two 
players were effectively out of the game). And it was 
impossible for the agent with the file to make it past the other 
agent without getting killed. So we had a lovely little dance 
around the board for a while, until we reluctantly agreed to 
call ita draw. I don't know if this was a fluke and would not 
happen again with more experienced players, but it was a real 
bummer of a way to end our first try at it. 


Dear Peter, 

I got pointed [to The Game Report's folder on 
America Online] to respond to some comments about the 
Mayfair train games. As the principal designer and publisher 
of the n-Rails series of games, I have two observations: 

1. The nature of the competition between players in 


the n-Rails series is certainly more subtle and demanding than 
you are used to, but it nevertheless exists. The routes on the 
maps are not of uniform value, the cards are not of equal value 
to the players, the need to enter cities controlled by other 
players presents subtle negotiating opportunities, and other 
play mechanisms affect the play in ways controllable by fine 
players. If such is not your cup of tea, so be it, but empirically 
the fine players consistently finish together in tournament play 
and wipe out less able opponents with ease; these players 
consistently choose the n-Rails games for their competiveness 
and ease of play. 

2. Based on the relative sales performance of the two 
systems, the n-Rails games are more highly sought after and 
have consistently out-sold the 18xx games for so long as the n- 
Rails games have been in print. Many more people have found 
the n-Rails games to be the better, more playable games than 
those playing the 18xx games. 

I would suggest that you try one of them again, this 
time with a master (taking but 2-3 hours in a long game of 4-6 
players) who can introduce you to some of what has made this 
the best selling train games in the U.S. over the last 10 years. 

By the way, we are using the strength that Mayfair has 
gained from the n-Rails system (and our card game Express 
and other train games) to relaunch the 18xx game system in the 
US. 1856 is expected in the next 6 weeks and 1870 shortly 
after then; try them and you will find levels of competition not 
even found in 1830. 

Darwin Bromley 


The n-Rails games are neither more subtle nor more 
demanding than games I'm used to. In my experience, 
however, they've been far less entertaining. If you feel that I'm 
missing the boat, consider: I'm far from an inexperienced 
gamer. If I don't get it, perhaps that points out a flaw in the 
system. I would think that a truly great system would have 
immediate appeal, especially to a veteran game player. 

Note, also, that just because n-Rails outsells the 18xx 
series doesn't mean it's a better or more playable system. It's 
certainly more approachable-- I know a number of people who 


play Eurorails who would never go near 1830 because the 


latter looks too complicated. Its short learning curve makes 
the n-Rails series an easier, but not necessarily better, buy. 

I really would love someone to show me the light 
about n-Rails. But given my past (admittedly limited) 
experience with the series, it'd take a lot of convincing to get 
me to sit down with it again. 


Free Classifieds 


GAMES WANTED: Code 777, Ego, Bazaar. Got a copy you 
don't mind getting rid of? Let's talk! - Peter Sarrett, 6418 
140th Ave. NE, Redmond, WA, 98052. 


GAME WANTED: Crosstalk, an out-of-print Canadian game. 
Unfortunately, I don't know who published it. If anyone can 
help me find a copy, I'd be much obliged. Bruce Linsey, 170 
Forts Ferry Rd., Latham, NY 12110. 


